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Dr. Crabb, who is professor of ed- 
ucalion al (Cseorge Peabody College 
lor Teachers and editor of The Pea- 
body Journal of Education, read this 
paper as his commencement address 
at Indiana Siate Teachers College in 
June, 1041. It has been published 
earlier in National Parent-Teacher. 

You have never heard of Miss Me- 
ta Lucas, but that doesn’t matter in 
the least. You will remember. I think. 
rather clearly her local equivalent. 
She was the teacher who gave me 
the happiest school experience of my 
childhood. indeed of my life. She was 


the 


Springs. a Kentucky rural school, in 


at one time teacher at Plum 
fact, one ol the ruralest schools of 
all my acquaintance. lt was in Plum 
Springs that my parents had invested 
most of their hopes for my future. | 
don't recall that | was investing heav- 
ily in hope then, though maybe | 
was. | am, however, quite baffled 
when | attempt in the high-flung cur- 
rent phrase of my kind, “to evaluate” 
my experiences alt Plum Springs. | 
can't discover much that | learned 
there. For instance, | did not learn to 
read there. | think | would read just 
as well if | had never spent a day in 
Plum Springs. | didn't learn to spell 
there. That came later. If I learned 
the fine art of penmanship there, then 
all of the lormulations of the psychol- 
ogists ol a later day are at naught. 
The integrity and vitality of an Eng- 
lish sentence were revealed to me 
later, if at all. About all that it seems 
there 


were some of the fundamental drills 


to me now that | did learn 


and manipulations of arithmetic. But 
| am glad Il went to school at Plum 
Springs. Please don't ask me to make 
out a convincing case tor that glad- 
ness. Perhaps that curious person, the 
realist, would insist that | shouldn't 
be glad at all, but that far nobler 


person, the romanticist, would. 


One ol Plum 


Springs was Mr. Hackney, a crippled 


the teachers at 


man whose crutches often heat a 
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tor The Last Day 


sharp staccato upon the floor as he 
moved swiltly towards olfender. 
For Mr. Hackney's forte was disci- 
pline. If vou didn't carve the benches. 
or mark on the walls, or didn't cause 
unseemly noise to rise upon the cloi- 
stered calm. and if you did memorize 
the answers, you were admitted to 
Hackney’'s favor. Mr. Hackney 
demanded “order” first and memory 
second. | memorized all of the use- 
less things that one lifetime is en- 
titled to at Mr. Hackney’'s school, but 
with odd perversity, | remember Mr. 
Hackney with affection. Then, there 
was Mr. Stone. who later quit teach- 
ing and made a success in the grocery 


Mr. Stone talked 


continuously in the schoolroom but at 


business. almost 
recess he plaved with the boys with 
the same vigor with which he talked 
at other periods. Nly memories of Mr. 
Stone are pleasant ones. | now come 
to Miss Meta Lucas. Somehow I seem 
to have forgotten everything about 
the session that Miss Lucas taught 
—that is. all except those Firday al- 
ternoons when we "said pieces, and 
the memorable program that closed 
the term that blaze of glory with 
which we lighted Miss Lucas’ school 
into the archives of memory. So, 
gather around me, all you Progres- 
sives, and Essentialists, and Middle- 
ol-the-Roaders, alike. I'd like to tell 
the story. and there is a fair chance 
that many of you will find something 
in il pleasantly reminiscent. 


Drake 


started it hy characteristically divert- 


It was Annchester who 
ing a question asked by Miss Lucas 
in one o! the recitations—I do not 
remember what—by inquring of Miss 
lucas if we couldn't get up a pro- 
gram to be given the afternoon or 
evening olf the last day. Characteris- 
Miss diverted 


from) her question and to the pro- 


tically, lucas was 
posal. She said, however, that we 
would have to get the consent of Mr. 


Miller, the trustee. 


You will see clearly then that that 
included Fred, the 


trustee's only son, as one of the stel- 


automatically 


lar members of the caste. You also 
will see readily, then, that there was 
ro difficulty involved in securing Mr. 
Niiller's consent. 

The “last was but three weck: 
olf and the growing magnitude and 
of the 


dawning hourly upon us. It was all 


signilicance program was 
we talked about, and our minds were 
upon il during recitations. The need 
cf haste was imperative if the “pro- 
gram was to be as good as Miss 
lucas and Annchester Drake said it 
would be. For several days. however. 
we milled about in a state of inspired 
confusion. But Miss Lucas arose to 
the emergency. On Monday morn- 
ing she stated that preparation upon 
the program would begin at once. 
Frank Spalding and Oscar Keller 
would build the stage. Annchester 
Drake would be in charge of cos- 
tumes and make-up. | would prepare 
Curtains! | 


sasped and swallowed. Curtains! Jes; 


curtains for the stage. 
Stone an-! Rose Vernon would direc! 
decorations. The others would recite, 
sing, or engage in the drama. They 
would meet that afternoon to assign 
parts, al least tentatively. She had in 
her hands a bundle of poetic and dra- 


matic and 


musical literature. She pre- 
sumably had been busy during the 
week end. She knew. she said. that. 
of course. each one of us would do 
his duty. She must have caught a look 
at my face then. | would do the cur- 
tains, wouldn't I? | surgled and said 
“ves'm.” And so by gurgles and 
vesms are allairs of destiny olten 
settled. 

Now, why Miss Lucas assigned 
curtains to me | have never known. 
| had no mechanical ability. As good 
GUESS aS any Is that | had less ability 
where participation would do more 
harm. The only idea | had to begin 
with was to get a wire strung across 
the front of the stage upon which to 
hang the curtain. My father gave me 
the wire and | cut it with an ample 
and took it 


nailed it in place with common nails. 


margin to school and 
| knew it wouldn't do even belore | 
looked at it. The wire sagged and was 
filled with kinks. It wouldn't do. and 
| took it down quickly. But what 


would | do? Then memory came to 
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my aid. The patrons of the store 
across the road mostly came on horse- 
back, and rings anchored to great 
screws driven into trees had been pro- 
vided for hitching. One of the trees 
had rotted but the hitching ring was 
still there. I asked the storekeeper 
for it. What did I want it for? | told 
him so eloquently that he gave me 
two. The school day was over and 
the children had gone home. | got 
those rings in place and fixed one 
end of the wire firmly into one. Then 
| threaded the wire through the other 
ring and pulled and tugged with all 
my young might and twisted the end 
around the main strand as firmly as 
| could. Then | stepped back and 
looked at it. It wouldn't do. Miss Lu- 
cas had just come in. She surveyed 
the wire. No, it wouldn't do. | be- 
came a prowler, looking everywhere 
lor something that would do. | found 
my gadget at a deserted sawmill 
camp. It was a small drum equipped 
with a ratchet which had been used 
for tightening guy wires. Columbus 
never had a oreater thrill when he 
found what he was looking for most. 
The drum: was mounted on thick oak. 
so thick and tough that | knew | 
needed help to place it securely in 
proper position. | solicited the assist- 
ance of Mr. Gray, the blacksmith. So 
urgent was my plea that he stopped 
shoeing a mule and came across to 
the school. 

“How much do | owe you?” | asked 
when he had finished, rattling wist- 
fully a fey small coins in my pocket. 
though really | knew I was playing 
sale. Mr. Gray was that sort of a 
man. 

“il you put ona good show, noth- 
in, he said, ‘but if you dont, you 
owe me a right smart. 

Feverishiy, | clipped the end of the 
wire in place, and using an iron poker 
as a lever began to turn the drum. 
The wire crew taul and straightened 
until all of my tugging and strain- 
ing wouldn't yield another click of 
the ratchet. It would do. My first 
hurdle was conquered. | had won 
perhaps my first great moral victory. 

My mether, at first, didn't want 
me to take her bed sheets for curtains. 


but the fervid eloquence which had 
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torn down the defenses of the store- 
keeper and blacksmith worked aga‘n. 
and the next morning | took a fair 
division of our sheets to school with 
me. | pinred the sheets together, then 
swung them tentatively on the wire. 
They wouldn't do. That much was 
simply wouldn't do. 


plain. They 


Their whitenes gave a drab and 
ghostly appearance. They wouldn t 
do. We seeded more color. Besides. 
Frank and Oscar's stage was beginn- 
ing to look like something that those 
sheets didn't fit into. So. | carried the 
sheets back home. I tried quilts, but 
they were too heavy. | tried canvas 
salvaged trom last spring s tobacco 
beds, but it was soiled and sleazy. 
It wouldn't do. But what would? Day 
and night. day and night that ran 
through my head—what would? One 
morning, in despair 1 decided to quit 
the whole business. but when | gol 
to school Miss Lucas was explaining 
my wonderful wire stretching equip- 
ment to Mr. Miller, the trustee. It 
seemed that what | had done was 


No. | 


quit. But | had just as well for all 


simply marvelous. wouldn't 
| accomplished that day. | knew the 
next morning that something had to 
be done during the day. Although it 
Was Saturday, | got to the school- 
house early. | had two dollars which 
| had saved for Christmas. The store- 
keeper across the road had some gor- 
seous material of which two dollars 
would doubtless buy a lot. Suill. 
there was the unwritten law that no- 
body should spend anything in the 
To 


spend money even if one had it ad- 


development of such programs. 


mitted that his ingenuity wasn t ade- 
quate. Bul | had to have those cur- 
law, 
That 


morning, with a handful of change 


tains. unwritten law or no 


Christmas or no Christmas. 
totaling slightly above two dollars, | 
went to the store. The merchant was 
busy with, a customer. And he was 
showing her a bolt of flowered mus- 
lin. One look and | knew that of such 
were my ideal curtains. My hand in 
my pocke! gave a farewell caress to 
mv Christmas money. 

“Tl think this is mighty purty, the 
storekeeper Was saying, “and folks is 


buying a right smart of it. | sold 


Fannie Arbuckle a whole bolt yee. 
terday. She's going to use it for quilt 


ning. She bought enough to make a 


lot of quilts 
Fannie Arbuckle! Miy Aunt! She 
lved a mile away. Did VOU ever 


hear of Cdenn Cuningham or Nur. 
ini? Vorioises, | tell you! 
“Aunt 


breathless trom running. “I want you 


Fannie, | gasped. | Was 


Lo lend me that soods you gol for 


the quilts. | want it for my curtains,’ 


Aunt was a tranquil person who re- 


fused to become flustered even by an 
insane nephew. She heard my elo- 
cuence through. 

“lL think I've got plenty lor your 
curtains, but | bought it for quilts. 
I'm afraid youd ruin it.” 

“Aunt Fannie, you've just got to 
lend it to me. We won't hurt it at 
all. And) Aunt Fannie. I'll get re- 
served seats for you and Uncle Joe 
cn the front row. You just must let 
me have it.” 

She did. She did more than that. 
She went with me to the schoolhouse 
and expertly basted it into two cur- 
tains of the right dimensions. She 
fitted them over the wire so. that 
they would open and close smoothly, 
and late in the afternoon she left 
with a [nal admonition to me to 
leep her flowered muslin clean and 


untorn. 


That was on Saturday and Aunt 
Fannie and | had worked alone. Miss 
lucas roomed nearby, and when 
Aunt Fannie had gone home | ran 
lor Miss | ucas. She looked the cur- 
tains over and | knew that they would 
do. That week end was a period ol 
unalloyed bliss. not a cloud in the 
sky. Sunday afternoon | spent two 
hours looking through the windows 
—the building, of course, was locked 
—at the curtains. My curtains. 

But Monday, a cloud grew on the 
sky. At noon | had two of the smal- 
ler boys working the curtains (| had 
required of them first that their hand: 
be scrubbed—and with soap). They 
vere literally swollen with pride in 
their work, but they made too much 
noise clumping across the stage, and 
finally one of them stumbled and fell 
mcs: grotesquely. luckily, he turned 


the curtain loose and didn t tear it, 
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ut | knew then that it wouldn't do. 
| told the boys that wed have to 
try some other way, which made them 
lock so miserable that | promised 
them impertant positions in the cur- 
tain department in whatever case. 
Alter which, life for them was good. 
They stus k to me closer than broth- 
ers, and esteemed it priceless to fetch 
me a drink of water. 


| had curtains now. and although 
they were beautiful, they were lile- 
less. If | could only imbue them with 
appropriate mobility. It should be 
borne in mind that then | had never 
seen a stage equipped with perma- 
nent curtains. We had always put 


ours up tor the program and then 


taken them down the next day. | 
Al- 


yays they had been opened horizon- 


Lad never seen a curtain rise. 


tally. The possibility of lilting the 
curtains never once occurred to me. 

The first dim Hickering of an idea 
came to me, | think, from a pulley 


used in lifting water from a well. | 


awakened that night with a jerk. 


Rain was falling steadily on the rool, 


hut my mind was in immediate focus. 
The rain would help our well, which 


was getling low. We lifted water out 


a well bucket could he hoisted hy 


means of a pulley, couldnt one be 
used to open curtains? But | didn't 
have a pulley. I'd have to make one. 
Any small wheel with a double Hange 
would do. Then, as the rain pattered 


monotonously on the roof, it came 


tome. A spool! | knew where mother 
kept her empty spools and in the 
darkness | tiptoed to the cupboard 
and rummaged in the spool box. | 
took a haif dozen of the largest and 
tiptoed back to Outside, it 
rained steadily. Inside, it was clear- 
ing. 

| think now that some of the best 


hed. 


thinking | ever did directed the ar- 
rangement of those spools into a SYS- 
tem of pulleys lor the proper control 
of the curtains. Mr. Gray, the black- 


emith helped me, and under my en- 


thusiasm and his mechanécal skill 
the thing grew into a veritable mar- 
vel. | could stand in the wings, pull 
a cord and the curtains opened sim- 
| ply and with dignity. I pulled an- 


July, 1941 


cf the well by a pulley. Pulleys! It 


other cord and they closed. 
cas watched the performance with 
chining eves. It would do. A trivial 
rcatter, you say? Your mistake. That 
wire, that Hlowered muslin, and those 
“ols, compounded into triumph no! 
cften reached, a triumph whose buoy- 
eneyv | can still feel. a triumph thal 
lifted one to the stars. 

the 


countryside descended upon the Plum 


(‘ame oreal night, and the 
prings school. | stood at the con- 
trols over by the right wall. Mly two 
the | Jepart- 


ment were with me. | had promised 


assistants in Curtain 
to let eack one pull once, and they 
were soogle-eyed with anticipation. 
| peered through a peep hole. The 
house was jammed, and_ the space 
thick 


those standing. In the front row sat 


eround the walls was with 
Aunt Fannie and Uncle Joe and my 
mother. 

Seven-thirty. A rattle of applause. 
Miss Meta Lucas looked at me and 
nodded her head. | had disciplined 
roysell in opening and closing those 


curtains. Loo fast, and the effect was 


spoiled. Not too fast: held them 
down: pull slowly. Miss Lucas nod- 
ded again. Then those curtains 


opened. Slowly. majestically, and ol 
themselves. No clumping steps and 
half concealed figures marched across 
the stage with their opening folds. Si- 
lently (NIr. Ciray knew how to lubri- 
cate spool pulleys) mystically those 
curtains swung open. Old Man Mike 
kin, sitting close up, saw a Mira- 
cle happen—curtains open ol their 
own volition. 

Jee-ru-sa-lem!" he said, and he 
vas very audible, “who done that?” 
that 


hysterics. When they quieted down 


And at the crowd went into 
Barkus Ciray came from out the Op- 
‘osite wing and welcomed the au- 
dence, and when he had finished 
those flowered muslin curtains flowed 
silently tovether with the majesty of 
a greal spiritual CONSCIOUSNESS. 

li may seem to you that | have 
Loasted shamelessly: that | have en- 
larged a minor episode out of all 
true value. | don't think so. At least. 
| have told you the true story ol the 
happiest experience | ever had in 


echool, and, | think, good friends— 


Progressives, Essentiatlists, and Mid- 
dle-of-the alike—the 


valuable. it was so because in it | 


Roaders, most 
l-ecame a creator; because in it | link- 
ed mysell to the whole order of crea 
tion: because then, for the first time. 
| awoke to the consciousness of mv 
own power. | know, of course, that 
\ hat | have told you bears an un- 
~ristakable Alger flavor. And for the 
Hlavor, | do not apologize. There was 
chance, to be sure, in my finding the 
drum and ratchet, or in my aunt s 
supply of flowered muslin. Call it 
chance if you will, but this world al- 
fords infinite resources for those 
whose purposes are strong and whose 
censes are alert. 

! say “my most valuable school ex- 
perience deliberately—and | have 
had many valuable school experi- 
ences. | say it because something en- 
tered into me then that perhaps was 
not there before but which since has 
‘een a guiding principle. 

No, I did not gain much in mechan- 


Vly 


clumsy and futile. regrettably so. But 


ical elfic ‘ency. hands remain 
not once since have | quit an assign- 
ment incomplete. Sometimes | have 
not done it well, but | have done it. 
| finished those curtains and they 
remain a constant and stinging chal- 
lenge, and whenever the temptation 
to relax lilts its ugly head, the radi- 
ence and glow of those curtains come 
across the vears to warm me to my 
task. 

That was a long time ago. Mr. 


Hackney and Mr. Stone and Miss 


lucas have been dead for many 
vears. Mr. Gray, too, has passed on 
and his shop has crumbled into decay. 
the storekeeper has gone, and his 
tore is as one with Nineveh and 
‘tyre. But the schoolhouse still stands, 
the 


leavily upon it. Time, however, has 


although hand of time rests 
not touched with dullness the mem- 
ory of the brightness of Miss Lucas 
eyes in approval of my curtains, nol 
soltened into silence that hoarse and 
surprised inquiry: 

“Jee-ru-sa-lem! Who done that?” 

And whenever it is asked a still 
small but exultant voice from within 


me answers: 


did.” 
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Graduate 


Ralph Tirey 


President Tirey'’s remarks to the 
graduating class of Indiana State 
Teachers ollege at the annual com- 
mencement in June, 1941, were so 
appropriate and impressive, and so 
well reccived by the class, that they 
are made to follow the commence- 
ment address in this issue of the 
Journal just as they did in the com 


mencementl program. 


' A thril! of satisfaction, a sense ol 
achievement, is the reward that comes 
lo one upon the successtul completion 
of a worthy task. Today you are fin- 
ishing an undertaking that has re- 
quired four of the precious years of 
youth. Tous far well and good your 
time has heen spent in the best pos- 
sible way. But what of the morrow / 
What is the next task that is beckon- 
ing to each of you? Is it the cry of 
children calling you to guide their 
wavering lootsteps safely upon the 
high roads of life? Is it the business 
house or factory that is dependent 
upon the college-educated youth? Is 
it mother earth pleading with her 
young nen and women to bring sci- 
ence and technology to her aid in her 
frantic ellort to supply more food, 
clothing. and shelter for the teeming 
millions? Is it the home and church 
that is languishing for want of intelli- 
gent, loving. and devoted youth dedi- 
cated to the perpetuation and _ better- 
ment of the race? Or is it downtrod- 
den humenity waiting for you to un- 


loosen the chains of greed, tyranny, 

and slavery from its aching wrists / 
Perhaps it is all of these—and 

more! It appears that the task of you; 


generation is heavier and more dif- 
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ficult than it has been for centuries. 
But do net be dismayed! Hard work. 
and unwavering faith will s:ill re- 
move mountains. It is true that at this 
moment dark clouds of despair are 
casting heavy shadows over a large 
portion of the earth. It appears that 
“right is on the scaflold, and wrong 
is on the throne.” But there are still 
|_atimers burning at the stake in Ox- 
ford Square, who are saying, “Be of 
sood con.tort, Master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God's grace, 
in I-ngland, as | trust shall never be 
put out.” That candle is still burn- 
ing, but it is burning low in England. 
in France. in Holland, Belgium. and 
other countries. It seems to have gone 
entirely out in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. In our beloved America, the 
home of free men and women, it is 
burning bright, hut even here many 
winds are threatening to extinguish it. 

O'er hill and vale this morning the 
call comes clear and strong for the 
best that all of us can give to des- 
troy those winds before they grow to 
the proportion of tornadoes and cy- 
clones. 

You are asking me in your hearts, 
each of you. what is my task? What 
can | do? 

There are two things each of you 
can do. You can and must bring all 
of the intelligence at your command 
to bear upon the problems of life that 
lace you. Man must learn to apply in- 
telligence in attacking all of the prob- 
lems of lite and particularly the prob- 
lems involving human relations. If 


he doesnt. he is still an animal, and 
not a man. loo long he has been a 
creature of prejudice, hates, venge- 


ance, and anger! He must use his in- 


telligence that has been acquired at 


such endless sacrifice, or be destroyed 


»v it! That seems as clear as the 
noonday sun! 

“Yes, that js 
all true. We know that there is sul. 


But you are saying, 


licient inielligence., knowledge, and 
wisdom in the world to save civiliza- 
lion and start it well on its way to the 
‘kingdom on earth. Yes. we know 
that man must rely upon his ability 
to think and reason, rather than upon 
his lower emotions. But is there not 
a need to temper thinking with feel. 
ing’ Yes you are right, and that 
leads me to the second thing you 
can do. 

You can go about your task, what- 
ever it may be. with the spirit of un- 
selfishness and altruism. You can di- 
rect. the application of vour intelli. 
gence by the motive power ol good- 
will, and helpfulness. You can teach 
children not for $125 per month. but 
because vou are eager to see them 
crow and tlower into intelligent, lov- 
ing human beings. You can be a fri- 
end to vour fellows and neighbors 
not because they may help you in re- 
turn but because of the satistaction 
that comes as a result of an act of 
helpfulness. 

! am talking about a thing of the 
spirit. Some call it charity. Others 
call it Christianity. Still others call 
it the spirit of brotherhood. By what- 
ever name vou call it. it is the mark 
of a good man or woman. If this spirit 
prevailed today among the peoples of 
all nations, the bombs and torpedoes 
would cease their ruthless devastation 
of life and property. 

Then what can you and countless 
other college graduates do? You can 
meet all the situations of life with 
all the intelligence at your command. 
In dealing with others you can mani- 
fest the snirit of human brotherhood. 
If you do these things, the four years 
spent in college have not been spent 
in Vain. Intelligence and goodness 
will overcome the evils of the world. 
“One wise man's verdict cutweighs 
all the fools.” One good man s deeds 


outweigh the evil deeds of a hundred. 
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This code of professional ethics for 
Indiana Siate Teachers College grew 
oul of a felt need for some specific 
formulation. Realizing, with Paul, 
that “the law is not made for the 


righteous man, but for the ungodly 
and sinners,” the faculty nevertheless 
wanted something toward which they 
could direct the attention of erring 
| which they 


brethern, and toward 


lthemselve: could look in times of 
doubt. 

During the school year of 1939- 
1940 a misquided and inexperienced 
instructor was alleged to have im- 
confidential and official in- 
lormation to students. Thereupon, the 
Faculty Advisory Committee  ap- 
pointed a committee on professional 
ethics to prepare a report for the con- 


sideration of the entire faculty. The 


published herewith was pre- 


sented by the committee in a general 
faculty meeting on April 15, 1941, 
and unanimously adopted. 
Eprror 
For convenience, the suggested 
principles of professional ethics have 
been divided into the following four 
groups: 

(I) Relations of the faculty to the 
students. 

(II) Relations of the teacher to 
his colleagues and his proles- 
sion. 

(IIT) Relations of the faculty and 
the administration. 

(IV) Relations of the teacher and 
the non-academic world. 

Realizing that the principles of 
professional ethics are largely, tf not 
entirely, taken for granted, and that 


a code in itself does not necessarily 


remedy any existing evils, the com- 
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mittee nevertheless felt it worthwile 
to enumerate those principles which 
would most likely apply to our in- 
stitution. Also, realizing that the ad- 
ministration of a code is a separate 
problem from the formulation of the 
principles, the committee has taken 
the liberty lo suggest possible reme- 
dies for certain situations. These sug- 
gestions are not to be interpreted as 
part of the code and are included at 
the end ol the group to which they 
have reference. 
I. Relation of the faculty to the stu- 
dents 

1. The classroom is not the proper 
place for religious. political or per- 
propaganda. Therefore. the 
avoid 


upon matters of a subversive or anti- 


sonal 
teacher should controversies 
social nature, partisan politics, reli- 
gious or personal problems—which 
might be detrimental to the proles- 
sion or the institution. This would 
not imply, however, that such prob- 
lems could not be intelligently dis- 
cussed in the classroom. 

2. The teacher should be honest. 
impartial, and just in instructional 
matters with students. 

Therefore the teacher should: 

(a) Strive for unprejudiced and 
timely appraisal of all student 
work. 

(b) Permit students the right of 
review of work and grades 
given. 

(c) Strive for honesty with refer- 
ence to the content and the 


of all 


conduct examinations 
given. 
(d) Accord the 


academic freedom which the 
rightlully 


student the 


teacher asks for 


himself. 


(e) Strive for honesty in individ. 
ual efforts of his classroom 
procedure and constant exposi- 

tion of truths. 

3. The teacher should give just 
consideration for the — individual 
aptitudes and social backgrounds ol 
his students, and should not reveal 
the conficential needs, weaknesses. 
and failures of his students except in 
line of duty. 

4. The teacher should not impart 
confidential or official information to 
his students. 

5. The teacher should give impar- 
tial advice to students concerning the 
aims, views, and curriculum of the 
institution. 

6. The teacher should promote a 
program o} guidance for the prepara- 
tion of students for the teaching pro- 
fession, to continually strive for the 
selection of the best individuals for 
the profession, and to discourage the 
use ol the teaching profession as a 
stepping stone to some other proles- 
sion. 

Il. Relatiens of the teacher to his 
colleagues and his profession 

1. The teacher should not transmit. 
as truths, anv ideas. sentiments, etc.. 
that fall into the category of rumors. 
—unless ample evidence is available 
to substantiate them. 

2. The teacher should avoid indis- 
criminate criticism of his colleagues. 
predecessors, or successors. 

3. The teacher should in no case 
indulge in unfair competition with 
his colleagues for position, rank. 
salary. or students. 

4. The teacher should not interfere 
between another teacher and a stu- 
dent in matters such as discipline or 
marking. cither directly or indirectly. 

3. The teacher should not exploit 
his prolession nor himself by person- 
ally-inspired press notices or adver- 
tisements or by other unprolessiona! 
means. 

6. The teacher should develop com- 
plete co-operation in behalf of the 
objectives of his department and the 
institution at large. 

7. The teacher should not only se- 
cure the best training possible in his 
field, but should continue to improve 


(Continued on page 133) 
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Harris, Orpar K. A Comparative 
Study of the Children of the Seventh 
and Eighth grades of Deming School 
in Mental Ability. Social Studies, 
and Reading. 46 pp. (No. 421) 

Prosiem. The problem undertaken 
was to determine the mental ability, 
achievement in reading, and achieve- 
ment in social studies of seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils of Deming 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana, for the 
purpose of making comparisons of 
the results obtained. 

Metunop. The research method was 
used. The 198 pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades were given the 
Pintner Intermediate Test, Form A, 
of the Pintner General Ability Tests, 
Verbal Series; the Paragraph Mean- 
ing and Word Meaning Tests, and 
the History and Civics Test of the 
New Stanford Achievement Test, 
Advanced Examination, Form V. Re- 
sults in terms of chronological ages, 
mental ages, intelligence quotients. 
reading ages, and social studies ages 
were compared with norms and with 
each other. Three sets of correlations 


were made. 


Finpincs. All classes, except the 
7B. were found to be immature chron- 
ologically. The 7B median chronolog- 
ical age was one month above its 
norm, while the median chronolog- 
ical ages of the other classes ranged 
from five months to one year below 
the norms. 

The median mental age of each 
class was below the corresponding 
norm. The range below was from 
seven months to one year and four 
months. 

The 8B median mental age was 
four months higher than its median 
chronological age. Median mental 
ages of the other three classes ranged 
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from six to ten months below their 
median chronological ages. 

The median intelligence quotient 
for the entire group was 97. The med- 
ian intelligence quotient of the 8B 
class was 103, the only one above 
100. The other median intelligence 
quotients were as follows: 7B, 95: 
7A, 96: and 8A, 98. 

The entire number was grouped on 
the seven ability levels with the fol- 
lowing results: 3 pupils or 1.3 per 
cent were on the genius level; 15 or 
7.97 per cent were very superior; 25 
or 11.62 per cent were superior; 87 
or 45.94 


average; 33 or 17.08 per cent were 


per cent were normal or 
dull; 27 or 13.64 per cent were bor- 
derline deticienc y cases; and 8 or 
4.04 per cent were definitely feeble- 
minded. 

The SB median reading age Was 


the The 


median reading ages of the other 


two months above norm. 
classes were trom eight to eleven 
months below — the corresponding 
norms. | 

The 7B median reading age was 
four months below its median mental 
age. Median reading ages of the other 
classes were from five to ten months 
the 


mental ages. 


above corresponding median 

The SB median history and civics 
age was two months above the norm. 
Median history and civics ages for 


the 


months to one vear and two months 


other classes were from. six 


below the corresponding class norms. 

The 7B median history and civics 
age equaled its median mental age. 
Median history and civics ages of the 
other classes were from two to ten 
above the 


months corresponding 


mental ages. 


Very little difference was found 


between median history and Civics 
ages and median reading ages. but 
the former were equal to. or trom 
one to three months above. the lat. 
ter. 

Coellicients of with 


standard errors ranged as follows: for 


correlation 


mental ages and reading ages, from 
80 + .0436 to .88 ©.0434: for mental 
ages and history civics ages, 
.67 =.0068 to .69 +.082s. and 
lor history and civics ages and read. 
ing ages, from .64 +.0937 to 28 
.0475. 

From the tests and COM parisons. 
the SB class was apparently the out- 
the the 


seventh and eighth orades tested. 


standing one of four in 


..Davis, Norn E. A’ Study of the 
Bases of Athletic Awards in Repre- 
sentative Secondary Schools of the 
North-Central States. 109 pp. (No. 
422). 

Prosiem. The purpose ol this study 
was to reveal the present practices of 
the rules and regulations that are in 
use in high schools governing the 
earning of athletic awards. The prob- 
lem was divided as follows: (1) ad. 
ministrative principles: (2) types and 
characteristics of awards: (3) basic 
factors which determined the eligi- 
hility lor the award: (4) status of 
the athletic and non-athletic award: 
and (35) the procedures for award 
presentation. 

Metuop. The questionnaire meth- 
od of research was used. The survey 
included the states of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
san. lhe schools were divided into 
lour groups according to enrollment. 
A total of 400 questionnaires was 
mailed so that each state received 
100 group 
eighty. The results were derived from 


and each enrollment 
the 243 1eplies received from the 
above mailing. 

FINDINGS. Approximately 30 per 
cent of the schools do not have the 
athletic 


awards in written form. One-fifth 


requiremeiuts for earning 
used the athletic constitution. 
The athletic board was not popu- 


lar, being used by only 37 per cent 


of the schools. The board was chielly 


a hody for consultation and super- 
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vision. Forty-one persons were listed 


on the the 
hoard to be a local concern and to 


personnel, indicating 
he adapted to the needs of the local 
community. 

Practically every high school par- 
ticipated in basketball and gave an 


award in the sport. Football was also 


popular. 

The school letter was the dominant 
type of award. These letters varied 
greatly both as to size and method 
of distinction of the various sports. 
Two-thirds of the schools made some 
distinction of sport awards. [The ma- 
terial and type of letter were stand- 
ardized. the chenille block-type letter 
heing dominant. 

The specilic service quatlilications 
for awards were numerous. Basket- 
ball alone had eighty-two bases for 
football, lilty-live: 


ball, thirty-six; and track, thirty-two. 


selection: hase- 
The most popular method was some 
form of a small unit of time measure, 
such as the quarter or inning. A cer- 
tain number of points earned in specil- 
ic tvpe meets was the general ten- 
dency in track. No single method of 
qualification was outstanding in any 
state or enrollment group. 

One-half of the schools made leni- 
encies for seniors while but 40 per 
cent had provisions for injuries or 
sicknesses. 

The sweater award was contined 
to the state of Indiana and was used 
chiefly as a senior award. 

Recognition of the services ol the 
captain was nol made in two-thirds 
of the schools. When used. the star 
award was most frequent. 

About one-half of the schools used 
the letter lor non-athletic activities. 
Band and music were most common. 
A distinction from the athletic award 
was prevalent. 

Most schools presented the awards 
at either a special or a general as- 
sembly. The general practice was to 
grant them at the end of the term 


in which they were won. 


Davis, Husert G. Rating of 
Graduate Training of Teachers in 
Allen County and Consensus of 


Opinion of City Superintendents and 
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Principals in Indiana. 69 pp. (No. 
423) 

This study had for its 
purpose to determine: (1) the fields 
er branches of work in which those 
teachers who had master's degrees re- 
ceived them: (2) in what fields those 
who were working toward master's 
degrees were planning to obtain their 
degree: (3) what fields of training 
were favored by educators: and (4) 
what effect different types ol train- 
ing had upon the ability and success 
of the teachers. 
The 


rating sheet method was used. (Jues- 


MetHop. questionnaire and 
tionnaires were mailed to one hund- 
red city superintendents and princi- 
pals chosen at random over the state 
of Indiana. One hundred and fifteen 
rating sheets were given to the county 
superintendent of Allen County and 
the principals of the Fort Wayne city 
high schools. A questionnaire was 
then given to the 32 teachers who 
were working for masters degrees 
and 113 teachers who had their mas- 
ters degrees. Data from the three 
sources tabulated. 


types ol were 


(Comparisons then were be- 
iwween the rating sheets of the indi- 
vidual teachers who had master's de- 
vrees the questionnaires filled 
oul by those same teachers in which 
they had shown the results of teach- 
ing ability, success as altected by 
type ol pursued during the 
work for a masters degree, sex, and 
years ol experience. 

Finpincs. A total of 96 superin- 
tendents and principals replied in 
answer to the questionnaire. Forty- 
two and seven-tenths per cent of 
them lavered a major in education, 
while 37.3 per cent favored an aca- 
demic major. Filty per cent said that 
a major in education was more likely 
to improve teaching ability, while 
30 per cent said that an academic 
major was more likely to improve 
teaching ability. Seventy and eight- 
tenths per cent favored a major in 
educalion to develop professional 
growth and leadership, while 20.2 
per cent favored an academic major. 
Filty-live and two-tenths per cent 
said that an academic major was 


needed to give adequate subject-mat- 


ter preparation, while 44.8 per cent 


believed it was not needed. Forty- 
four and eight-tenths per cent said 
that an academic major made teach- 
ing too technical, while 35.2 per cent 
replied that it did not. 

Filty per cent ol the teachers were 
working for master s degrees in edu- 
cation, and 30 per cent were working 
lor degrees in an academic field. All 
ol those who were working lor degrees 
in education believed these degrees 
would help them in their teaching 
more than an academic major. All ol 
those who were working for degrees 
in academic majors believed these de- 
grees would help them in their teach- 
ing more than a major in education. 

Forty-one and seven tenths per 
cent of the teachers who had their 
masters degrees received them in the 
field 58.3 


cent received them in the academic 


of education, while per 
field. Ninety-three and seventy-five 
hundredths per cent of the teachers 
who had majors in education found 
them a help in their teaching, while 
80.60 per cent of the teachers who 


had the field 


found their majors a help to them in 


maiors in academic 
their teaching. 

The aciual ratings of the teachers 
who had master’s degrees showed 
that by combining the number of 
teachers rated “good” and “‘excel- 
lent” on all eight factors in rating 
and comparing the teachers who had 
a Major in education with those who 
had an academic major, those having 
majors in education were slightly het- 
ter. The group having majors in edu- 
cation contained 74.2 per cent of the 
teachers rated “good” and “‘excel- 
lent’ combined, while the academic 
sroup had 72.7 per cent of the group 


rated “good” and ‘excellent.’ 


Denninc, [Heopore H. A Rating 
of Graduate Training of Teachers in 
Southwestern Indiana and Consen 
sus of Onvinion of County Superin 
tendents of All Indiana. 72 pp. (No. 
424). 

Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken with a threefold purpose: (1) 
to determine in what field or branch 


of work those teachers who now have 


masters degrees received them: (2) 
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in what field those who were work- 
ing towards master s degrees planned 
to obtain them: and (3) what effect 
different types of training had upon 
the ability and success of the teach- 
ers. 

Metuov. The questionnaire and 
rating sheet method was used. (ues- 
tionnaires were mailed to all county 
superintendents in Indiana: 120 rat- 
ing sheets were given out to county 
superintendents and city superinten- 
dents or principals who rated teach- 
ers with masters degrees; 120 ques- 
tionnaires were sent to teachers with 
master s degrees who had been rated 
on the rating sheet; 105 question- 
naires were sent to teachers working 
lor master s degrees. Data from the 
three types of sources were tabulated. 
(‘omparisons were made between the 
rating sheets of teachers who had 
masters degrees and the question- 
naires filled out by those same teach- 
ers in which they had shown the re- 
sults of teaching ability and success 
as affected by type of major pursued 
during graduate work, sex, and years 
of experience. 

FinpDINGs. Nintey-one county su- 
perintendents replied. Of these 48.3 
per cent of them favored a major in 
31.7 


per cent said a 


education, while favored an 
academic major; 32.7 
major in education was more likely to 
improve teaching ability, while 47.3 
per cent said an academic major was 
more likelw to improve teaching abil- 
ity: 79.1 per cent favored a major in 
education to develop professional 
growth and leadership, while 20.9 
favored aa academic major; 36 per 
cent favored an academic major to 
give adequate subject-matter prepar- 
ation, while 44 per cent said it was 
not needed; 48.3 per cent said an ac- 
ademic major made teaching too tech- 
nical, while 31 per cent replied it 
did not. 

Forty-three and six-tenths per cent 
ol the teachers were working for mas- 
ter s degrees in the field of education 
and 56.4 per cent were working for 
degrees in an academic field. All of 
those working for their degrees in 


believed these 


would help more than degrees in an 


education degrees 


academic field, and vice versa. 
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Fifty-two and five-tenths per cent 
the who had 


degrees received them in the field of 


of teachers master s 
education. while 47.5 per cent. re- 
ceived them in the academic field: 
08.4 per cent of the teachers who had 
majors in education found them a 
help in their teaching, while 82.2 per 
cent of the teachers who had aca- 
demic majors found them a help in 
their teaching; 91.5 per cent of all 


found 


major a help in their teaching, while 


male teachers their master's 
only 89.4 per cent of the females 
found their master's major a help in 
their teaching. 

The ratings of the teachers who 
had master's degrees showed that by 
combining the number of teachers 
rated “good” and “excellent” on all 
eight factors in rating and comparing 
the teachers who had a major in ed- 
ucation with those who had an aca- 
demic major, that not only were the 
teachers with a major in education 
equal to those with an academic ma- 
jor on knowledge of subject matter, 
but they were slightly better on all 
other factors of the rating sheet, ex- 
utilization of progressive 


cept on 


methods of teaching. 


Sister Marcaret AGNES. 
A History of Saint Mary-o}-the- 
Woods College. 196 pp. (No. 425.) 

Prosiem. It was the purpose of 
this study (1) to determine the con- 
of Saint Mary-ol-the- 
Woods College to the education of 
(2) 
available sources of information on 
the history of Saint Mary-ol-the- 
Woods College; (3) to study, select, 


and arrange all data in their chron- 


tribution 


women: to locate and collect 


ological order. 

Metuon. The research method was 
followed in the study. Valid and re- 
liable of information were 
used. A biography of Mother Theo- 


dore Guerin, together with her Jour- 


sources 


nals and Letters supplied valuable 
information for the history of the 
foundation of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence at Saint Mary-ol-the-Woods. 
The college bulletins, files, and pub- 
lications gave accurate and first hand 
information on the scholastic require- 


ments and attainments. Personal in- 


terviews were had with many who 


have been teaching in the college and 
with some who were members of the 
first collese faculty. 

Saint Mary-of-the. 
Woods College has been successfy| 


FINDINGS. 


in the thirty-one vears of its existence 
The institution was founded by 
Mother Uheodore Csuerin and 
companions from France. who came to 
this country in 1840. Despite many 
difficulties a school for the higher 
education of women was established 
in 1841. A charter from the State of 
Indiana was obtained as early as 
1846. The college. as it exists today. 
is accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second. 
ary Schools. and by other accredit. 
ing agencies. 

Graduates of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods have heen successtul in many 
The 


and the various State Chapters bind 


careers. Alumnae Association 
the members in unity of mind and 
heart for the welfare of their Alma 
Mater. 

Saint Mary-ol-the-Woods College 
enjoys recognition and the approval 
of educators, as is shown in the let- 
ters of commendation that have been 
received. It is more than a college. 
It is a home where ideals of life are 
set before the students. They are sur- 
rounded by spiritual atmosphere 
and they see in the consecreated lives 
olf the Sisters of Providence. their 
teachers, that those ideals are prac- 


tical and worth striving to attain. 


Roperston, Louise A. History 
of the Development of the Public 
Schools of Princeton, Indiana, 1812- 
1940. 117 pp. (No. 426) 

Prosirm. It was the purpose of 
this study to trace step by step the 
history of the development of Prince- 
ton publi« schools from the time of 
their origin in 1812 to 1940. 

Metuop. The research method was 
followed. Notes were made covering 
the files of the Princeton Clarion- 
News from 1846 to 1940 and the files 
of the records of Princeton Public 
School Trustees trom 1888 to 1940. 
About fifty personal interviews were 
held with various older citizens ol 


Princeton. Indiana. Notes were taken 
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from Southwestern Indiana History 


Bulletins. Indiana Historical Society 


Bulletins 


County. 
} FINDINGS. The 128 year period of 


and histories of Gibson 


Jevelopment of the public schools of 
Princeton, Indiana, has been remark- 
able. The history of the education in 
Princeton, Indiana. may be divided 
into three periods: the pre-seminary, 
512-1820: the seminary, 1820-1860; 
and the cvaded school, 1860 to 1940. 
The first public school in Prince- 
a was held in 1812 in a log house 
which stood on the south bank of 
Richmond Creek near Main Street. 
Adley Donald was the first teacher. 
The Old Seminary was built in 
(920. It was intended to be both a 
common school and a preparatory 
chool for college. During this period 
there were several girls’ schools and 
private schools. The Academy was 
built in 
subjects were taught and more talent- 


1835. In this school more 


ed teachers were hired. 

Princeton was the sixth city in the 
tate of Indiana to establish a high 
school. It was created in 1860. The 
lirst public high school was in 1871. 
The first oraduating class was in 
1872 from the three-year high school 


course. 


The was started in 


| 1860. The schools were divided into 


three departments: primary, intermed- 
iate, and academic. 

In 1874, the first colored school 
was established for the children in 
the first eight grades. later, a high 
chool was built and the first orad- 
uating class from Lincoln was in 
1906. 

In 1898. a parochial school was 
created and has remained a part of 
St. Joseph’s Church. 

The curriculum has been enriched 
by adding manual training, home 
economics, physical education, sports, 


band, 


health. commercial subjects, guid- 


library. ocrhestra, salety, 
ance, etc. 

The history of the development of 
the Princeton public schools can be 
best appreciated by a comparison of 
the two years 1872 and 1940. The 
system has grown from one with six 
teachers employed for a term of nine 
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months, to one of fifty-seven teach- 


ers employed for a term of nine 
months in 1940. There was one build- 
ing in 1872 owned by the school city 
compared to the four large buildings 
ol today. 

The foilowing facts show the prog- 
ress of Indiana schools. By the cen- 
sus of 18350 Indiana had a high per- 
centage of illiteracy: in fact. it was 
illiterate of all 


states, one out of seven adults heing 


the mos! northern 
unable to read or write. By the 1930 
census report 98.87 per cent of both 
white and colored children of ten 
vears and older were able to read and 


holds 


eighth place among states: however, 


write Indiana now twenty- 
the states are so close together on 
each point that very slight difference 
in the literacy statistics makes a con- 
siderable dilerence. This study shows 
that 


share in improving the education of 


Princeton has done well her 


Indiana. 


lucas. Roy Everette. A Study 
of Current Texts in Geography and 
History for Grades Five and Six. 
315 pp. (No. 427) | 

Prosirm. This study was made 
with a twofold purpose: (1) to deter- 
mine the value of the present geogra- 
phy and history texts for the inter- 
mediate grades: and (2) to determine 
whether or not they meet the stand- 
ards set up for this study. 

Metuop The research method was 
followed. Standards had to be set 
up that would meet the purpose for 
this study. It was necessary to de- 
termine, from reliable and scholarly 
sources, the most pertinent objectives 
lor a program of social studies for 
the fifth sixth grades. A large 
number of texts and courses of study 
treating such objectives were used as 
a basis for choosing the objectives 
for this study. 

Finpincs. It was found that a large 
amount of extraneous material had 
heen added to the pertinent facts of 
both the seography and history texts 
chosen. This may be true since most 
of the authors are too far removed 
from personal contact with average 
boys and girls found in the fifth and 
sixth grades. As a result this subject 


matter is above the ability of the 
average pupil, and as such belongs 
more naturally in the high school 
curriculum. 

This subject matter was found to 
be unrelated, and the pupil will not 
have a historic- geographic mind, 
without which he cannot make a pro- 
per sort of contribution to the future 
welfare. there is the simple state- 
ment of « large number of unrelated 
facts in a larger number of concepts. 
Such material serves only to con- 
fuse and blind the pupil to the close- 
ly knit relation of history and ge- 
ography. This material as now pre- 
tended cannot be taught intelligently 
nor understood and appreciated by 
the pupils in the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

lt was found that this material had 
heen arranged solely for the purpose 
of developing the intellect, and_ it 
should not be belittled, but curric- 
ulums inust recognize this fact, that 
for the most part, people are governed 
more by what they feel than by what 
they think. As a result this subject 
matter will not lead boys and girls 
into the formation of attitudes of un- 


derstanding and appreciation. 


These texts were found to be well 
organized as to chronological facts 
to be remembered, but poor for the 


formation of emotionalized attitudes. 


The language and concepts of these 
texts have been so arranged that they 
are not adaptable to the child mind 
but are for adult minds. 

This material as now arranged will 
not give the pupil the proper sort 
of pattern-response since it will not 
give the proper sort of motivation. 

This material will not give pupils 
an understanding of the phenomena 
life. This understanding 
should be an outcome and not a pri- 


of social 


mary objective. 

There is no hint in this subject 
matter that history describes our ge- 
ography while geography locates our 
history. 

These texts are written as though 
history and geography were “‘inde- 
pendent entities. Geography and 
history should be presented to the 
pupils as interrelated and interdepen- 
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dent, since time and space are pres- 
ent entities. 

It was found that these texts are 
entirely regional rather than topical. 
Since they are regional there are a 
multitude of concepts. dealing with 
the same subject, scattered through- 
out each of these texts. 

The material as now presented is 
not psychologically arranged to meet 
the need of the pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades. nor the objectives 


set up for this study. 


Brices, Frank R. A Handbook of 
Nervous Anatomy lor Students of 
Education and Psychology. 38 pp. 
(No. 428) 

Prosites. This thesis was a prob- 
lem in editing and makes no pretense 
of being a research study. It was done 
in the department of science under 
the division of physiology. 

There is a need in the field of ed- 
ucational psychology for accurate 
material on human nervous anatomy 
which may he used by beginning stu- 
dents in that work. The literature in 
neurology and nervous anatomy is 
voluminous and scattered. Much of 
the more recent material is still in un- 
published or periodical form. It is 
therefore unreasonable to expect that 
it can be readily understood by stu- 
dents on the undergraduate level. 

It was the purpose of this collection 
to bring together and make available 
such neuro-anatomical essentials as 
are now deemed necessary to the for- 
mation of a sound psychological 
background for modern education. 

PLAN. Following the introduction. 
the work is divided into eight chap- 
ters with the headings: The Neuron. 
The Spinal Cord, The Medula. The 
Pons, The Midbrain, The Cerebel- 


lum, The Diencephalon, and The 


Cerebrum. A laboratory supplement 
for guiding the student in the study 
of gross and microscopic material 
concludes the edition. 

There was no conscious attempt 
at oversimplification, although, nat- 
urally, the work is limited in scope. 
Only those essentials have been in- 
cluded which have a direct hearing 
on the study of human behavier. This 
has, of cose, at times involved lay- 
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ing of an almost tedious background 
of ftundamentals. 

Most heipful feature to the poten- 
tial student user of this handbook 
is the use of tables to present com- 
the cranial nerves and 


the 


ponents ol 


pathways of principal nerve 


tracts. 


Warner, Jack R. The Prepara- 
tion and Use of a Series of Radio 
Scripts in Teaching the Novel to a 
Freshman Class. 108 pp. (No. 429.) 

Prosirm. This study was under 
taken as a technique in motivating 
a class of high-school freshmen to ap- 
preciate end enjoy the novel David 
Copperfield by preparing a series of 
radio scripts. It was further used as 
a technique in motivation by having 
a later class make use of these scripts 
in presenting them in the classroom. 

Metuop. First. background mater- 
ial about Dickens, his life. and the 
time was supplied by the teacher and 
pupils. Then reading was begun, the 
pupils keeping in mind certain scenes 
that would satisfactorily vield them- 
selves to incorporation into radio 
scripts. A rapid reading of the first 
quarter of the hook was ftollowed by a 
test which was used to determine 
the chairmen olf groups. Fach group 
was then responsible for a script. It 
was decided to limit the number of 
scripts to six. Six chairmen were then 
appointed. These met with the in- 
structor and determined what the di- 
visions of the book should be. Each 
chairman then chose the section he 
desired to work with and commenced 
work with his group. A rapid reading 
of the entire novel was necessary be- 
lore any script writing could be be- 
gun. [Then instruction on radio script 
writing was given so that the scripts 
could be as nearly professional as 
possible. When the scripts were com- 


pleted, they were turned in and filed. 


The following semester these scripts 
were used as a means of motivating 
another class to read, appreciate, and 
enjoy the novel. After background 
material was presented, reading of 
the section of the novel covered by 
the first script was begun. Rapdily 
completed. it was followed by the 
presentation of the first script. The 


» 


participants were chosen from among 
volunteers. The script was VeTy suc. 
cessful, and when volunteers Were 
called for to present the second Script. 
every pupil volunteered. About live 
readings aloud were completed before 
a script was presented. Microphone 
technique was used in order to stim. 
ulate enthusiasm and _ interest and 
to teach the pupils its use. The SCripts 
were enthusiastically and carefully 
presented hy the pupils. | 

Finpincs. The findings were com. 
posed primarily of the scripts them. 
selves. They show intelligent under. 
standing of and appreciation for the 


Devid Copperfield.. 


scenes were copied almost wholly 


novel Some 
from the text. Some were completely 
changed. Others were supplied = 
only suggestions given in the text, 
Conversations were supplied 
changed. Suitable transitions had to 
be devised so that the scenes would 
follow each other smoothly and in an 
easily understood manner. The most 
successtul scripts were those in which 
the characters 
Dickens flavor. 


The pupils sreatly enjoyed taking 


hest retained 


part in the scripts. Their interpreta- 
tions showed a keen understanding 
of the parts they played. All agreed 
that the si ripts made the novel more 


interesting and enjoyable. 


Wetcu, H. A_ Report of 
the Algae of Vigo County, Indiana, 
and a Classified Record of All Indi- 
ana Algae as of 1940. 87 pp. (No. 
130) 

Prosiem. The purpose of this study 
was twolold: (1) the principal aim 
was to make a survey of the algae. 
excluding the diatoms, which occur 
in Vigo County. Indiana. (2) the 
writer felt the need for a complete 
and compact record of all the algae 
reported from Indiana up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Metnuov. The writer made a survey 
of Vigo County and endeavored to 
collect and determine algal groups 
from every stream, pool, 
pond, and ditch in the county. The 
algal material was placed in a vial 
of Transeau’s Solution immediately 


upon its collection. These vials were 
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labeled as to location and date of col- 
lection and were taken to the labora- 
tory. where the material was inten- 
sively examined under the micro- 
scope. 

An intensive study was made of all 


the 


algae of Indiana. These algal groups 


previous reports pertaining to 
were classified into classes and _ or- 
ders. The writer made every attempt 
to include in this list every genus, 
species, variety, and form reported 
from Indiana up to and including 
this paper. 

Finpincs. The report ol the algae 
of Vigo (ounty, Indiana. lists nine- 
teen genera, species, and varieties 
previously unreported trom Indiana. 
This list is composed of one genus, 
Radiolilum. seventeen species, and 
one variety, Anabaena oscillarioides 
var. stenospora Born and Flah. 

This section of the thesis also in- 
cludes a svstematic arrangement of 
thirty alkal forms previously unre- 
ported trom Vigo County. The ar- 
rangement is made up of one genus, 
Radiofilum, 28 species, and one vari- 
ety. Anabaena  oscillarioides var. 
stenospora Born and Flah. 

The final chapter is a check list 
of all Indiana algae reported from 
that state up to and including this 


paper. 


Scuauwecker, Artetta His- 
tory of Public School Music in In- 
diana. 113 pp. (No. 431) 

Prostem. This study was under- 
taken to lind where. when, and by 
whom music was first taught in our 
state: to lind when and under what 
conditions and by whom it was first 
introducec into the public schools; 
to find what textbooks were used and 
then to trace the development of 
music, 

Metuon. The research method was 
used. Musical magazines, old music 
series textbooks, reports from various 
MUSIC teacher associations and con- 
ventions, superintendents reports. 
county histories, newspapers, histories 
of education, and personal interviews 
alforded sources for material. 

Finpincs. The very first record that 
we have of music being taught in 


bd . Te — 
Indiana was in Vincennes in 1792. 
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In 1843, in Bluffton. 


MUSIC 
taught by Mrs. R. H. Jackson. 
Mr. M. Z. Tinker introduced music 


in Verre Haute in the school year of 


Was 


1864-65, his salary depending upon 
the contributions from the pupils. He 
was hired hy the school olficials tor 
the year 1865-66. 

The first music teacher officially 
hired by a school board was Mr. 
Cseorge B. Loomis in 1864-63. He in- 
the 


schools of Indianapolis just twenty- 


troduced music into public 
seven years alter it was first taught 
in the Boston schools by lowell Ma- 
son who is regarded as the father of 


Nr. 


wrote the first public school music 


public school music. |_oomis 
series books. He wrote them for his 
own use but teachers who began 
teaching music a little later found 
that they too were without books: 
therelore, his series was adopted for 


general Use. 


The fundamentals. note reading, 
syllable work, rhythm exercises, sight 
reading, ear training, written work. 
etc., were stressed more than the ap- 
preciation of music and were more 
desirous ends to be obtained than se- 
curing a love of music on the part 


of the pupils. 


In 18906. Ft. Wayne had the best 
vocal work in the state and Rich- 
mond boasted of the most outstand- 
ing instrumental work. 

The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany was responsible for music ap- 
preciation in our schools. 

Nlusic memory contests played an 
important part in the music work in 
the 1920's. 

lists of all counties and the name 
of the music teacher, lists of counties 
and the cities or towns in which 
music was taught and by whom, and 
the counties together with the music 
given from 1893 to 


of the textbooks then 


texts used are 
1900. Analyses 
used are made. 


The study is not completed. 


Fox, Blinn. A Comparison of 
High School Principals’ Estimates of 
Students State 


Teachers College with the Superin- 


Entering Indiana 


tendents' Estimates of the Same 


People Alter Graduation. 46 pp. (No. 
452) 

Prospiem. Is there a relationship 
between the principals: rating of sen- 
iors and the superintendents esti- 
mates of the same individuals some 
four or tive vears later, after one 
year of teaching experience? The de- 
termining and analyzing of such a 
relationship is the problem of this 
thesis. 

Metuop. The data for the making 
ol this study were found in the files 
of the placement bureau and the reg- 
State 


Teachers College. The superinten- 


istrars olfice in Indiana 
dents estimates of personality and 
teaching qualities of the teachers 


were made on identical cards listing 
22 traits to be checked A, B.C. D. or 

The principals’ scholastic and per- 
sonality ratings of the high school 
seniors were made on a rating sheet 
listing 10 traits to be checked. 

Four other factors were taken in- 
to consideration in this study. Two 
of them were the American Council 
Test 


given to all entering students at In- 


on Education Psychological 
diana State Teachers College. and 
the lowa Placement English Train- 
ing lest, also given to them. The 
other two factors that were taken in- 
to consideration in this study were 
the tests that were computed alter 
the oraduction of each student. These 
were made in his major field and in 
the field of education. These data 
were compiled for the lilty-seven cas- 
es studied in this research. 

Finpines. To obtain scientilic re- 
sults it was necessary to co-ordinate 
the items used by the high school 
principals and the superintendents 
in their rating and estimating the 
Cases. 

1. A fairly high correlation was ob- 
tained between composites of the high 
school principals and superinten- 
dents estimates. 


2. The high school principals rated 


“the cases slightly higher than did the 


superintendents. 

3. The American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Test and the 
lowa Placement English Training 


Test given to the entering freshmen 
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at Indiana State Teachers College 
had very little relation to the teach- 
ing success of the individual four or 
live years later. 

4. The major indexes and the ed- 
ucational indexes that were comput- 
ed for the individual cases had very 
little relation to their teaching suc- 
Cess. 

5. The case studies revealed that 
the different factors considered in this 
study had very little relationship to 


their teaching SUCCESS. 


Dersy, Jeanette. A Study of the 
Compensalion for Occupational Dis- 
eases in the Forty-eight States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Fed- 
eral Government—Outlying Terri- 
tories Excluded. 121 pp. (No. 433) 

Pros_em. It was the purpose of 
this study: (1) to ascertain to what 
extent there exists compensation laws 
for occupational diseases in the sev- 
eral states and the federal govern- 
ment, outlying territories excluded: 
(2) then after having obtained such 
data to study the provisions of the 
laws on all major topics with which 
compensation acts deal: and (3) to 
make comparisons to determine which 
are good and where improvements in 
general may be made. 

Metnon. In order to have the most 
authentic sources possible, requests 
for copies of the laws on the subject 
of compensation for occupational dis- 
eases were made of the departments 
of labor in. each state and of the 
federal government. For some items 
of form and organization, the pre- 
vious studies by the United States 
[Department of Labor were consulted 
but for the latest information on es- 


sential facts the bulletins were used. 


Finpincs. [That considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the attempt 
to compensate for industrial diseases 
is evident. Just twenty-live vears ago, 
August, 1915, there went into effect 
in California an amendment which 
permitted that state to pass an act 
compensa.ing for occupational dis- 
eases. By January 1, 1940, twenty- 
three states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal Government had 
statutes on the question. 

Geographically the states in the 
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North and East are well represented 
in the group that has acts, whereas 
the extreme South has none and the 
West. very few. 

The first acts were not very liberal. 
They provided for the payment of 
much smaller sums for every item in 
the law: weekly rate, medical service, 
burial, minimum and maximum rates, 
and also shorter periods of time where 
time was an element. 

Fach law provided for expenditures 
for medical service, burial, and death: 
and disability in the following classi- 
fications: temporary partial, perman- 
ent partial, temporary total, perman- 
ent total. 

In every case, a board adminis- 
ters the law but whether an employer 
is bound by the law is for him to 
choose in many states, but he must 
carry some kind of insurance to guar- 
antee the payments. 

Court decisions, both state and fed- 
eral, have been very favorable to the 
payment of compensation for occupa- 


tional 


The 
Significance of the Comparison Fac- 
ter in Measurement. 80 pp. (No. 434) 

Prosies. It was the purpose of this 


DAniet. 


study to discover whether or not 
teachers possess a high degree of ac- 
curacy ip the grading of the sub- 
jective type of examination paper. A 
number of studies, notably that of 
Starch and Elliot, tend to prove that 
teachers) marks are unreliable; this 
study like that of Shriner tends to 
prove that teachers’ marks are reli- 
able. 

Metnuop. The material used in this 
study was a set of 23 plane geometry 
examination papers from a sopho- 
more class. This set of examination 
papers was graded and reported in- 
dependently by 253 mathematics 
teachers throughout the state of In- 
diana. The mean grade for each pa- 
per was cemputed from the 25 grades 
assigned to it by the 25 teachers. 
Then eack set of teachers’ marks was 
correlated with the computed set of 
mean grades. Two sets of correla- 
tions were calculated for each teach- 
er. One set was calculated from the 


Pearson product moment formula for 


which percentage grades were used: 
the other set was calculated from the 
based on 


formula rank 


were 


Spearman 
differences for which ranks 
used. 

Finpincs. Since both sets of cor- 
relations compared favorably, only 
the set based on raw scores will be 
discussed here. All correlations were 
above 0.76, all except two were above 
0.80. and all except live were above 
0.00. With such high correlations. 
one must conclude that teachers can 
grade subjective tests with a_ high 
degree of accuracy. 

Previous studies, using one student 
paper, showed a wide range of marks 
assigned to the same paper, and for 
this reason it was concluded that 
teachers are incapable of a high de- 
sree ol accuracy in srading. This 
study shows high correlation even 
when the range between highest and 
lowest scores for each paper is as 
much as 32 points and in no case 
less than 21 points. 

Since this study considers the nor- 
mal Srading scheme of a number of 
papers being graded together, it can 
be concluded that teachers use a fac- 
tor ot comparison in srading which 
makes their marks reliable. Perhaps 
they do not arrive at a_ standard 
grade for each paper, but they rank 
the papers by comparison as to the 
best, the intermediate, and the worst 
papers. In other words, teachers com- 
pare one paper with the others in the 
sel previously marked so that the re- 
sulting marks correlate highly with 
other teachers’ marks on the same pa- 


pers. 


CHARMENz. The Need 
lor and (Compilation of a Handbook 
for Beginning Music Supervisors. 196 
pp. (No. 435). 

Prosiem. The purpose of this com- 
pilation was to present organized, 
practical material in one source-book 


to meet the needs of the beginning 


music supervisor. The study em- 
braced three fields: (1) instruméntal 
music: (2) vocal music; and (3) 


special teaching problems. 
Metuor. Music materials were or- 


dered 
publishing companies and selected by 
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on approval from various 
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the writer on the basis of standards 
she set up. varying with the type of 
music and the adherence of materials 
to these standards. Other chapters 
were created and compiled from the 
lew available source materials on this 
subject and the writer's personal con- 
tacts with them. 

Resutts. The handbook is com- 
prised of twelve chapters: (1) Music 
Texts: (2) (sroup Method Books: 
(5) Special Method Books; (4) Band 
(5) Or- 
chestra Music for all Occasions; 6) 
Choral Music for all Occasions: (7) 
(8) 
(9) Rehearsal Pointers and Directing 
Hints: (10) Junior High School 
Music: (11) Grade School Music: 


(12) Miscellaneous. 


Music for all Occasions: 


Instruments; Instrumentation: 


Each chapter contains therein the 
material necessary to the fuller de- 
the 


chapter has its own suggested bibli- 


velopment of subject. Every 
ography, end the final chapter con- 
tains sugcested readings for further 


professional use. 


Suew, Saran R. The School Jour 
ney as an Educational Device, and 
the Extent of lis Use in the Schools 
o Clinton Township. Vermillion 
County, Indiana. 101 pp. (No. 436.) 

This study was under- 
taken to - valuate the school journey 
as an educational device and to re- 
porl the extent to which it has been 
found to be an economical, social, 
and ethical method olf teaching in 
Clinton Township, Vermillion Coun- 
ty, Indiano. 

Metuon. The research method was 
lollowed. Notes were taken on ex- 
tended reading of the periodicals and 
the 
lound in the Indiana State Teachers 
The 


has 


publications relative to study 


College library. experiences 
the the 


schools of Clinton Township, Ver- 


which writer had in 
million County, Indiana, have been 
recorded in this study. 

Finpincs. The school journey as an 
educational device has been found 
lo be. in the words of C. F. Hoban 
as used in the thesis, “OF all types 
of visual aids, the school excursion 
is one of the most valuable and im- 
portant. 


Socially it furnishes a co- 
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operative enterprise and a basis for 


a guidance program. It has been 
lound to improve the imagery and 
give correct concepts, and gives a 
more sympathetic understanding olf 
the indusiries upon which they are 


dependent. 


Frssennen, Frank. A Study of the 
Methodology of Printing Education. 
206 pp. (No. 437) 

Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken with a threefold purpose: (1) 
to determine what methods of teach- 
ing as now used in the general field 
of industrial arts might be success- 
lully applied to the teaching of print- 
ing: (2) to determine what addition- 
al and more specialized methods of 
teaching printing have been pub- 
lished by individual teachers in the 
leading magazines of the profession: 
and, (3) to discover in reading these 
magazines any practical hints. com- 
monly relerred to as “kinks” and 
“short-cuts” of the trade, that might 
prove helpful to beginning teachers 
or others who read the material. 
The library research 
followed. Notes 


made covering 32 books. 120 maga- 


MetHon. 
method was were 
zines articles, four bulletins. and othe: 
material that has not been published. 
The notes were then studied and a 
plan of organization devised which 
was thought to be most helplul to 
the reader. Authors frequently held 
varying opinions, and these in- 
stances all available views were pre- 
sented with attention being called to 
the strong and weak points of all 
arguments. Little or no published ma- 
terial was lound to cover some points 
that it was thought should be in- 
cluded in a study of this type. [n 
such cases the author has inserted 
his own opinion in order that the 
point in question might be included 
in the study. 

Finpincs. In a study ol this type 
and scope, an attempt to condense 
the findings into short paragraphs is 
futile. Each 


article anct each new chapter of a 


rather new Magazine 
book covered a different phase of the 
subject and represented to a certain 
extent a new finding. 


lt might he said, however, that al- 


most all the methods of teaching as 
used in the general industrial arts 
were applicable under certain condi- 
tions to the teaching of printing. As 
was stressed throughout the study, 
though, no one of these in itself is 
sullicient to teach a class in print- 
ing. The teacher must study the meth- 
ods and know when each is most 
advantageous. 

The published material that re- 
lated directly to the teaching of print- 
ing was feund in much greater quan- 
tity than had been anticipated. It 
might be concluded from this that 
teachers of printing will be kept more 
up-to-date in their teaching if they 
are regular readers of the professional 


magazines 


NIceCammon, Norman 6B. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for the Physi- 
cally Disabled. 94 pp. (No. 438.) 

Prostem. This study was under-— 
taken to show the services offered, 
the costs, and the results achieved by 
the Federal and State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Departments. It also was 
intended to serve as an aid for the 
suidance of the physically impaired 
by school officials. 

Metuop. The information used in 
the discussion was taken from ques- 
tionnaire results and federal and state 
Lulletins. The federal program is dis- 
cussed then 32 state programs of vo- 
cational rehabilitation are given in 
detail. 

Finpincs. A Federal Program olf 
Rehabilitation the 
Physically Disabled has been in ef- 
lect since 1920. The Social Security 
Act of 1935 was passed to broaden 


Vocational for 


the services of the program and to 
make it permanent. Assistance for 
the blind adults was provided by the 
Randolph Sheppard Act of 1936. 
State has increased 
from twelve in 1920 to the entire 
lorty-eight states in 1939. 


Services of the departments are 


participation 


tendered to adult citizens who are 
permanently disabled by disease, con- 
venital defects, employment accident, 
and other accident. To be eligible 
for assistance the person must be vo- 
cationally disabled as well as physi- 
cally disabled. The physical impair- 
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ment must prevent him from working 
at his best job prior to disability. In- 
-stitutional, employment, trade, tutor- 
ial, and correspondence training, arti- 
ficial appliances, physical restoration, 
maintenance, travel expense, medi- 
cine, social service, and placement 
were the linds of assistance rendered 
hy the Institutional 


and employment training, artificial! 


departments. 


appliances. and physical restoration 
were the means most frequently em- 
ployed. Placement service was ren- 
dered in every case. No person is con- 
sidered rehabilitated until he actual- 
ly succeeds on a job. 

The average weekly wages alter 
rehabilitation were about twenty dol- 
lars. The average age of the rehabil- 
itants was about 30 years. It costs 
about three hundred dollars to re- 
habilitate each person. It was not 
possible to serve many eligible ap- 


plicants because of lack of funds. 


Watnen D. An Investi- 
gation on the Advisability of a Free 
Public Junior College in Parke Coun- 
ty. 67 pp. (No. 439) 

Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken with a two-fold purpose: (1) 
to determine if Parke County was 
financially able to support a free pub- 
lic junior college: (2) to determine 
if there was sufficient interest shown 
by prospective students for the in- 


stution to warrant its establishment. 


Metuopv. Two methods were used 
in this study. The first method used 
was the survey method in which re- 
cent literature was surveyed in or- 
der to establish a set of standards 
for the establishment of a free public 
junior college. Records in the court 
house were examined to find the fi- 
nancial condition of the school units 
in Parke (ounty. The second method 
used was the questionnaire method 
in which questionnaires were sent to 
high school seniors and recent grad- 


uates. 


After ali the information was gath- 
ered and compiled, a comparison was 
made from data gathered in Parke 
County with the data included in the 
set of standards. 

Finpincs. Parke County can bond 
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‘tcelf for the necessary amount to 
install the educational unit, but fed- 
cral assistance on the building pro- 
gram Is advisable. The operating cost 
of the institution can be borne by a 
two-mill tax on the assessed valua- 
tion. 

From the 205 seniors who were 
oiven the questionnaire, only SO now 
plan to attend college, while 155 
would attend if a free public junior 
college were located in the county. 
Sixty of the 80 who now plan to at- 
tend college would change to a free 
public junior college, and 95 of the 
1235 who do not plan to attend col- 
lege would attend the new _ institu- 
tion. 

From the 60 graduates who were 
sent questionnaires, 30 returned 
them. Twenty-seven of this number 
said they probably would have at- 
tended a free public junior college in 
Parke County instead of what they 
were now doing. Only 23 per cent 
of the graduates of 1940 were sent 
questionnaires, so we can expect 108 
of them to have attended the new in- 
stitution. 

Students the 


would give an expected enrollment 


from two sources 
of 263 by the beginning of the sec- 
ond year. 

The State of Indiana does not al- 
low free public schools above the 
senior year in high school. However. 
many city school systems in our state 
now allow free education for post- 


crad uates. 


Watts. Lrla. A Study of the So 
cial Philosophy of Some Contempo 
rary Authors. 111 pp. (No. 440.) 

Prostem. The study was made for 
three reasons: first, to find out about 
the livics conditions of the poor- 
white and migrant workers in. cer- 
tain areas in the United States; sec- 
ond, to investigate the conditions and 
solutions described in contemporary 
American fiction; and, third, to an- 
alyze the remedies tried out by these 
authors and to suggest further meth- 
ods for helping these under-privileged 
classes. 

Metnon. The study was made by 
historical research. About 60 books 


and 23 government pamphlets were 


read. The history of the poor white 
was studied from the time of the set- 
tlement of Virginia and William 
Byrd's History of the Dividing Line 
until the present time. This class of 
people has furnished subject matter 
lor fiction, history, and economics jn 
every period of American literature. 
The migrant worker has evolved from 
the poor white. John Steinbeck has 
made the last contribution towards 
the soluticn of the migrant problem, 

Finpines. The problem has become 
so vital that the Goverment of the 
United States and a number of State 


(jsovernmeants are much concerned. 


In Arkansas, Harry Hopkins 
worked out a Utopian plan. In Miss. 
issippi, Sherwood Eddy. Norman 


Thomas, and other greal philanthro- 
pists have worked ou! a feasible solu- 
tion. 

The New Deal has helped in the 
Southern States and is planning fur- 
ther experiments. 

California has done much to help 
her migrants because it is her partic- 
ular problem. She has been very 
successful, but there is still need for 


greater improvement. 


Nlost of our contemporary authors 
are sincere in their wishes to help 
these under-privileged classes and 
they appeal to every man for a reali- 
zation of his responsibility lor the 


lives of others. 


Wricur. Mary A. General 
Survey of Home Influences Which 
Contribute to Mental IllLHealth in 
Children. 46 pp. (No. 442) 


Prosrem. This study was unde: 


taken to discover home influences 
that contribute to mental ill-health in 
children. 

Metiuop. A group cf 173 students 
in the ninth grade ol a high school 
in southwestern Indiana were 
studied. The data were secured by the 
cuestionnaire method. Students were 
instructed not to write their names 
on their papers, thus encouraging 
in all answers. 

Finpincs. The following paragraph: 
summarize the principal findings ol 
the study 


|. Thirty-five students, or 20 per 
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cent of the group, came from broken 
homes. 

y 4 Sixty-live per cent of the group 
had the ordinary comlorts of life, 20 
per cent had luxuries. and the re- 
maining 15 per cent had only bare 
necessities or less than bare neces- 
sities. However. these findings contra- 
dict the known fact that 40 per cent 
of the lamalies were either on di- 
recl reliel or the work relief program. 

3.Filty per cent of the parents of 
these students had only a orade- 
school education and 17 per cent did 
nol finis!s grade school. 

4. Six students were “only” chil- 
dren, white IS familities included in 
the family circle adults other than 
the immediate family. 

5. Five students reported few 
friends. 

6. Eleven per cent did not like 
high school and 12 per cent expected 
to quil at sixteen. 

7. Twenty-nine students were per- 
mitted to spend seven nights a week 
outside the home: 16, as many nights 
as they wished, and 24 were per- 
mitted four or more nights out. 

students spent leisure time in the 
homes olf friends: but 14 boys spent 
leisure time in pool rooms. 

9. Radio program prelerence other 
than music seemed to lean heavily to 
comedy, while radio music of the j°ZZ 
and hillbilly type was predominant. 
Music of truly cultural type was 
greatly in the minority of choice. 

10. Thirty-one per cent of the 
group attended movies twice a week 
while 37 per cent attended once in 
awhile. 

11 Forty-nine per cent of the boys 
and 71 per cent of the girls reported 
hobbies of a wide variety. 

12. Ten per cent seldom went to 
church or Sunday school and_ six 


per cent never went. 


13. Twenty-four per cent olf the 
hoys and 17 per cent of the girls did 
not know even one of the Ten Com- 


mandmer.ts. 


14. Fourteen per cent of the stu- 
cents admitted drinking; 35 per cent 
admitted swearing, and nearly seven 
per cent a:tmitted stealing. 


The study reveals the fact that the 
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S. By lar the sreatest number olf 


influences of the majority ol homes 
vere conducive to good mental 
health, but that in many homes there 
were influences that contribute to 


mental ill-health. 


Petrers, Auice. The Revolutionary 
FEelements in Ibsen’s Plays. pp. 
(No. 443) 

Prositim. This study was under- 
taken with a two-fold purpose: first, 
to compare the theatre preceding 
Ibsen with that of Ibsen; and. sec- 
ond, to determine the innovations 
introduced both in 


which Ibsen 


dramatic form and content. 
Metnop. The historic method was 
followed in the study. Ibsen's plays 
and plays of representative French 
dramatists were read or reviewed for 
the purpese of comparison. Studies 
of Ibsen and his plays and texts deal- 
ing with the development of the 
drama were examined. Notes were 
made on the subject matter and tech- 
nical structure of the plays and on 
the changes occurring in those of 
Ibsen. Relerences to his subsequent 
influence on the drama and to his 


disciples were also noted. 


Finpincs. The whole modern de- 
velopment in the theatre may be sum- 
med up In the innovations which 
Henrik Ibsen introduced both in sub- 
ject matter and in dramatic form. In 
discarding most of the devices from 
the old French theatrical hag of 
tricks, [bsen simplified and concen- 
trated the cxternal action. reduced the 
number of scenes, hushed the bustle 
on the stage, avoiding there deaths 
and violence, and abandoned the sol- 
iloquy. The habitual speech of the 
characters in the drama of Corneille 
and Racire is the alexandrine verse 
form. Ibsen made dialogue more na- 
tural by giving to every one ol his 
characters the actual vocabulary 
which that character would use. The 
eritarariness of incident and_ the 
frecuency of coincidence, which are 
raised to the maximum in the dramas 
cf Corneilie and Juga, are reduced to 
the minimum in Ibsen's realistic soc- 
ial dramas. 

Issen created a theatre of social 
criticism and individual awakening, 


cealing im his plays with such soc- 


i 


iological problems as heredity, politi- 
cal corruplion, marriage, divorce, in- 
herited disease, excessive individual- 
ism, and the position of women in 
society. W hat differentiates his thea- 
tre from that of his predecessors is 
his emphasis on ideas. He would in- 
corporate the concept of a moral truth 
in a series ol situations, clothing the 
abstract in the concrete. Certainly 
Ibsen has exerted upon the stage pro- 
ductions of others, in ideas, subject 
matter, and technique an influence 
more potent than that of any save 


Shakespeare. 


Brunner, Mary L. A Proposed 
Program of Speech Improvement for 
Use in the Junior High School. 159 
pp. (No. 444). 

Prosiro. It is the purpose ol this 
study to investigate the field of speech 
improvement more thoroughly and to 
plan a program along such lines as 
can readily be administered by the 
classroom teacher. The program is 
designed to meet the needs of the 
class as a whole rather than only 
those who are interested in the speech 
arts or those who need special work 
for the correction of defective speech. 

Metnop. In order to prepare a pro- 
sram ol greater reliability and more 
practical value, an actual junior 
high school class was observed for 
three hours daily over a period of 
three weeks, and each member of the 
class was individually interviewed to 
determine the number and types of 
his speech errors. The final results of 
these observations and _ interviews 
were correlated and analyzed. The re- 
sults were discussed and used as a 
basis for the program of speech im- 
provement. In this way the program 
was based directly upon the actual 
needs and abilities of the class. The 
general plan of procedure used in 
programs of speech correction and 
speech improvement already in use 
was carefully observed, but only such 
elements as fitted the needs of the 
class studied were in any way carried 
over into the new program. 


Finpincs. The procedures employed 


led to certain findings on which a 
program for speech improvement in 


the junior high school could be based. 


The program constituted the major 
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portion of the thesis. It was presented 
under four major headings as follows: 


Why We Need Good Speech. Why 
We Need to Be Heard. How We 
Can Be Understood, Using Your 
Speech More Effectively, and For the 
Teacher. The details of the program 
are too involved to be reported in 
this short digest. 


Zevcter, Ernest. The Care of Phy. 
sical Education Rooms and Locker 
Rooms and the Relation of These 
Rooms to Pupils of the Secondary 
School. 90 pp. (No. 447). 

Prositem. This study tried to show 
the relationship between the health 
practices and procedures prevailing 
in the physical education programs 
of the secondary schools and their re- 
lationship to the health of the pupil. 
Also. to point out the marked lack 
of uniformity concerning prevailing 
practices and procedures. 

Metuov. In order to gel data for 
this study, questionnaires were sent 
to 400 high schools in the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. The question- 
naire was sent to the principal to be 
given to the teacher of physical edu- 
cation to fill out and return. Returns 
from 225 high schools were considered 


usable. A classification was made 


of these according to the school en- 
rollment. This group classilication of 
questionnaires divided the schools in- 
to six groups. The data were then 
translerred from the questionnaires 
to master sheets. From these master 
sheets tables were prepared for each 
topic heading showing the number 
and percentage in each group report- 
ing on each topic and its items. 
Finpincs. From the reports of the 
223 high schools of Indiana and 
Ilinois, the writer draws the conclu- 
sion that there is a definite relation- 
ship pertaining to the organization ol 
the physical education program of 
the school. the construction and care 
of physical education rooms and lock- 
er rooms, the facilities, the equipment, 
the teaching personnel, and the pupil. 
There is a lack of carrying out and 
practicing definite national, state, and 
local objectives of the physical edu- 
cation programs and a definite need 


for future required physical educa- 
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tion which will involve accepted 
health practices. 

This study showed a definite re- 
lationship between health practices 
and the health of the pupil. 

This study indicated that the small 
school is lacing many dilficulties in 
carrying out its physical education 
program. 

The effectiveness of the physical 
education program depends almost 
entirely upon the quality of the ad- 


ministrative and teaching personnel. 


FEvous. Armentra J. Guidance in 
the use of Leisure Time in One Hun- 
dred Ninety-Six Small Schools of In- 
diana. 39 pp. (No. 448.) 


This study was con- 
ducted to find what emphasis small 
schools with no more than ten teach- 
ers and 299 pupils were putting on 
suidance for the wise use of leisure 
The 


types 


lime. writer also discovered 


what of activities were em- 
ployed and the extent to which they 
were contributing to leisure-time 
training. 


Metuor. A 


alter a study of literature 


questionnaire was 
formulated 
concerning leisure and the types of 
activities which were applicable lo 
small schools. (Juestionnaires were 
sent to 231 schools. and 187 were re- 
turned. The writer made personal 
visits to nine schools making a total 
of 196 schools represented in_ this 
study. 

Finpinas. The important findings 
of this study may be listed under five 
major headings, e. recreation. 
music, handicraft and arts, nature ac- 
tivities, and social activities. 

Recreation. Basketball and base- 
ball were the important playground 
games. Forty-lour per cent of the 
schools reported that they had some 
kind of playground equipment. Only 
14.3 per cent of the schools reported 
having suitable gymnasiums for re- 
creationa! purposes. Supervision of 
games was emphasized in fewer than 
one-third of the 196 schools. Seventy 
per cent of the schools had some type 
of library, but nearly one-half of the 
schools had fewer than 200 books. 
About 80 per cent of the schools re- 


ported that they encouraged pupils 


to read lor pleasure. Motion Pictures 


were just beginning to be introduced 
in a few ol the schools. 

Musie. Seventy-six per cent of the 
schools checked group singing, but 
only 13 per cent of the 196. 5 hools 


emphasized 


it. The radio was a fea- 
ture in 20 per cent of the schools: 
however, cnly nine per cent emphas- 
ized radio use. The phonograph was 
found in 19 per cent of the schools. 
Sixteen per cent of the schools re- 
ported orchestras, but only 10 per 
cent indicated that they had bands. 


Arts. Small 


schools did little about handicraft and 


HANDICRAFT AND 


art. The making of scrapbooks and 
the 


handicraft activities. Only about 20 


sewing were most important 
per cent of the schools did embroi- 
Knitting, 


crocheting. soap carving, model ng, 


dering and woodwork. 
and weaving were practiced very lit- 
tle in these schools. 

Nature Activities: Nature activi- 
lies were not emphasized to any ex- 
tent. Thirty-seven per cent olf the 
schools checked field trips, but only 
10 per cent emphasized them. Like- 
wise only about 10 per cent of the 
schools emphasized nature collec- 
tions. Flower and vegetable gardens 
were checked for 17 per cent of the 
schools, aquariums in 12 per cent, 
and camera clubs in four per cent of 
the 196 schools. 

Activities. About 70. per 
cent of the schools had programs of 


All-pupil 


sometime during the school's vearly 


kink. participation 
or monthly activities was encouraged. 
About 40 per cent of the schools had 
parties, brut only three per cent indi- 
cated that they had them frequently. 
Most schcols supervised the parties. 
Clubs are not definitely a part of the 
small scheols as only 79 of them had 


club organizations. 


Kennetu E. A Study 
of the Subject Offerings and Teach 
ing Combinations of Three Hundred 
Forty-Seven Indiana High Schools. 
120 pp. (No. 450.) 

Prosiem. This study was under: 


taken with a two-fold purpose: first, 


to determine the subject ollerings ol 


a representative group of Indiana 


high schools with regard to teaching 
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load. availability to students. teacher 
employment, and adequacy of olfer- 
ing: and second, by compiling and 
analyzing the many teaching combin- 
ations of these high schools, deter- 
mine the frequency of occurrence ol 
all teaching combinations, especially 
with regard to size of school. 

MetHow. The research method was 
followed in this study. Schedules of 
programs were obtained from 347, or 
42.3 per cent, ol the 819 Indiana sec- 
ondary schools. This information was 
classilied and transferred to a master 
sheet from which all information was 
later taken. The schools were classi- 
fied into the following groups on 
basis ol enrollment: 0-99, 100-199, 
200-299, “00-399, 400-499, 500 and 
above. 

Finpincs. Although the subject ol- 
ferings are greater in number in large 
schools then in small ones, the latter 
have a vreater ollering per pupil 
when the total number of classes is 
divided by the school enrollment. 

The pupil-teacher ralio increases 
as the size of the school until an en- 


rollment o} 300 and above is reached. 


However. the teachers of smaller 
schools have more assigned classes 
and duties and teach in a greater 


number 0! departments. 

Teachers in smaller schools should 
seneralize rather than specialize in 
their training. 

Most ot the 


having an enrollment of 0-99 teach in 


teachers in schools 
three (almost four) departments. The 
number of teachers teaching in the 
other enro!lment groups are: 100-199, 
three departments, 200-299, two de- 
partments: and 300 and above. one 
department. 

The five most frequently occurring 
teaching combinations were. in orde; 
of frequency of occurrence, English 
and foreien language, physical edu- 
cation and social studies, mathemat- 
ics and science, English and social 
studies, and physical education and 
science. 

Subjecis which are similar in con- 
lent and interest are lound most fre- 
quently in combination. 

Teachers intending to teach in 
schools having an enrollment of less 


than three hundred should be pre- 
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pared and licensed to teach in at 
least three and preferably four de- 
partments. 

The correction of most of these 
undesirable situation appears to he 
the task of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, its licensing divi- 


sion and the state teachers Colleges. 


Report of Committee 


(Continued from page 121) 


his knowledge, understanding of stu- 
dent behavior, and teaching tech- 
nique to the best of his abilities. 

8. The teacher should strive for 
equality among his colleagues, that 
professionally teachers are all equal 
in the sense that recognition belongs 
to professional ability and not to high 
salaries, administrative position, age, 
or rank. 

Suggestion: That all members of a 
given department have equal voice in 
all matters which affect the entire 
department or the individual mem- 
bers thereol. 

Rumors to a large extent could be 
checkmated if the administration ex- 
plained fully all doubtlul matter to 
the faculty at large. 

Ill. Relation of the teacher to the ad- 


ministration and the institution. 


|. The teacher should not intrigue 
with administrative olficials to en- 
hance his own position or to injure 
that of a colleague. 

2. The teacher should always recog- 
nize his 1esponsibility to administra- 
tive olficials unless their actions con- 
Hict with a higher loyalty with rel- 
erence to which he makes himself 
clear. The teacher should never shirk 
committee duties or other similar re- 
sponsibilities in addition to the reg- 
ular teaching load. 

3. The teacher should be loyal to 
the institution's curriculum, ideals. 


traditions. etc. 


4. The teacher should expect to be 
governed by and loyally support the 
principles of tenure, promotion, de- 
motion, and dismissal as formulated 
by the authorities of the institution, 
and in the absence of such a code, to 


press for it. 


5. The teaching profession and the 


administrative officials should recog- 
nize qualitication as the sole deter- 


mining factor in appointment and 
promotion. Therefore: 
(a) To fail to recommend a worthy 


teacher for another position 
either by teachers or admin- 
istrators, because they do not 
wish to lose his services, is 
unethical. 
(b) To apply for another position 
lor the sole purpose of forcing 
an increase in salary in pres- 
ent position, is unethical. 
(c) For school officials to refuse 
deserved salary increases until 
offers from other schools have 
forced them to do so, is un- 


ethical. 


(d) For administrators to grant in- 
creases to selected members of 
the teaching staff or to them- 
receive 


selves, while others 


none, is unethical. 


Suggestion: A generally-known 
salary scale, generally adhered to, 
promote satisfaction amongst a lfac- 


ulty. 


Also, the co-operation between ad- 
ministration and the members of a 
given department in the selection of 
new members and departmental 
heads or chairmen promotes §satis- 
faction within the department. 

IV. Relatton of the teacher to the 


non-academic world 


|. The teacher should not under- 
take, for pay, extensive activities out- 
side the institution. 

2. The teacher should avoid sensa- 


tional publicity by unbecoming 


speech or conduct. 

3. The teacher should be non-com- 
mittal in public on all controversial 
issues arising within the school. 

4. The teacher should defend any 
member olf his profession who is un- 
justly attacked. 

5. It is the duty of the teacher to 
with 
procedure of state and local govern- 


become familiar educational 
ing and regulative units and with 
proposed legislative acts, and to aid 
in the premotion of those measures 
which have the general approval of 


the prolession. 
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